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CHANGES IN THEOLOGY AMONG AMERICAN CONGRE- 

GATIONALISTS 



PROFESSOR WILLISTON WALKER, PH.D., D.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 



To describe in any adequate way the changes which have taken 
place during the last quarter of a century in the theology of the Con- 
gregational churches of the United States is a difficult task. Unlike 
many religious bodies, those churches have no general creeds bind- 
ing upon ministers or lay members. From their foundation each 
local congregation has been free to formulate its faith in words of its 
own choosing. No single line of creed statements serves, therefore, as 
an authoritative guide to modifications in the theological conceptions 
of these churches. Such changes as have taken place have been, more- 
over, for the most part gradual. The progress has been evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary in character. Its stages are not readily 
marked, and have varied widely in extent in different regions; often- 
times, also, in the apprehension of churches situated side by side in 
the same community. Speaking broadly, the East has been more 
disposed to welcome modifications of long-accepted theologies than 
the West; but this generalization is subject to many exceptions. The 
individualism always characteristic of Congregationalism has no- 
where a more conspicuous illustration than in the divergence fre- 
quently apparent between adjacent pulpits. 

Congregationalism has always been peculiarly responsive to new 
interpretations of religious truth. It has often had occasion to refor- 
mulate earlier conceptions of Christian doctrine. From the time that 
John Robinson declared to the Pilgrim fathers just about to sail on 
the momentous voyage across the Atlantic, that " the Lord had more 
truth and light yet to break forth out of his holy Word," Congrega- 
tionalism has been marked by a large degree of open-mindedness, 
though this quality has not been always equally manifested in Con- 
gregational history. The eighteenth century witnessed a fresh, and 
in many ways original, interpretation of Calvinism in the discussions 
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of Jonathan Edwards and his spiritual disciples; and the Edwardean 
heritage was nobly developed in the last century by such men of 
independence and intellectual acumen as Nathaniel W. Taylor and 
Edwards A. Park. 

To Horace Bushnell, however, the chief preparation for the more 
modern development of Congregational theology is to be ascribed. 
His own contributions to the discussion of particular doctrines — as, 
for example, those of Christian nurture and the atonement — were of 
no slight importance; but much more far-reaching in its influence was 
his view of the nature and basis of theology in general. Developing 
ideas drawn from Coleridge, who in turn was indebted to Schleier- 
macher, Bushnell broke with the conception of theology as a severely 
logical and primarily intellectual science, to be demonstrated by 
processes akin to mathematical deduction, prevalent in the Congre- 
gational thinking of his day, as it had been since the Reformation, and 
sought to ground it largely upon the feelings and intuitions of our 
spiritual nature. To even so open-minded a representative of the 
older habit of thought as Professor Nathaniel W. Taylor, himself 
the champion of a decidedly modified Edwardeanism, Bushnell's po- 
sition seemed nothing less than the utterance of insanity; but his 
point of view has gained constantly increasing adhesion during the 
last half-century, until it has become widely characteristic of Congre- 
gationalism. It has not merely smoothed the pathway for recent 
theologic modifications, but has led to a spirit of mutual toleration 
of divergent interpretations, impossible when theology was regarded 
as demonstrable to its utmost detail by strictly logical processes of 
reasoning. 

Yet, in spite of Bushnell's work, the importance of which in pro- 
ducing an altered attitude of mind toward theologic questions is in- 
creasingly recognized, the declaration made by Professor Park at 
the National Congregational Council held at Boston in 1865 was 
undoubtedly true of the vast majority of American Congregational- 
ists at the time of its utterance : " We are Calvinists, mainly, essen- 
tially, in all the essentials of our faith;" even though Professor Park's 
added affirmation that "the man who, having pursued a three 
years' course of study — having studied the Bible in the original lan- 
guages — is not a Calvinist, is not a respectable man," must be regarded 
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as a rhetorical expression of personal opinion. But the Calvinism 
which undoubtedly characterized the Congregational body, histori- 
cally, was even then not too rigidly held, and the National Council 
which met at Oberlin in 1871 adopted a " Declaration on the Unity 
of the Church" confessedly intended to make easy the entrance of 
those of Arminian sympathies into Congregational fellowship — an 
inviting attitude of which pastors from among our Methodist fellow- 
Christians have largely availed themselves. Interest in the older 
discussions characteristic of the first half of the nineteenth century 
had even then evidently passed largely away. 

In 1883 there was issued, with the approving signature of twenty- 
two, out of a committee of twenty-five appointed by the National 
Council in 1880 for that purpose, a creed for the use of such Congre- 
gational churches as might see fit to adopt it, which has met with very 
wide acceptance among them. Signed by such men as Rev. Dr. 
Henry M. Dexter, President Julius H. Seeley, Professors George P. 
Fisher, George T. Ladd, James T. Hyde, and George Moore, or 
Rev. Drs. Alexander McKenzie, William M. Taylor, Lyman Abbott, 
Constans L. Goodell, and George Leon Walker, it undoubtedly repre- 
sented as fair and complete a consensus of Congregational opinion 
as could then have been obtained. Its spirit was broad and catholic. 
None of the theological controversies that had agitated these churches 
half a century before was obtruded. The purpose of its writers was 
evidently irenic and inclusive. It showed, not merely that the way 
was open for extensive modification of the Edwardean theology gen- 
erally accepted during the first half of the nineteenth century, but 
that such modification had become a fact. Yet, though of so compara- 
tively recent composition, and so broadly drawn as to be easily sus- 
ceptible of interpretation in harmony with the more recent tendencies 
in theology, the creed of 1883 moves in the path of the older rather 
than in that of present theological thought. 

At the time when this creed was composed, however, the Congre- 
gational churches were on the eve of controversies which were to be 
the means by which a gradual alteration in the theological stand- 
point of a large portion of their ministry was to obtain such recog- 
nition as is possible in a body so uncentralized in organization. The 
theological discussions of England and Germany have been followed 
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with much interest by many Congregational scholars, ever since Cole- 
ridge awakened the thought of Bushnell, or Stuart translated a 
treatise of Schleiermacher on the Trinity. The sermons of Robertson, 
the discussions of Maurice, the doctrinal expositions of Tholuck and 
Dorner, the critical investigations of the Scriptures by Wellhausen, 
and, with a less sympathetic hearing, those of Baur and his successsors, 
the studies of Beyschlag in the life of Christ, and the transforming 
interpretation of church history inaugurated by Ritschl, together 
with the great evolutionary hypothesis of Darwin — to mention no 
other names of significance — aroused response, and were modifying 
the views of Congregational teachers and scholarly pastors. This 
was conspicuously the case at the oldest Congregational seat of special 
ministerial training — Andover Seminary. By 1884 its professors had 
founded the Andover Review, designed to further a fresh discussion 
of theologic problems, along fines indicated in the title of the volume 
of essays reprinted by them from its pages, in 1887, as Progressive 
Orthodoxy. 

This welcome to what was then known as the "new theology" 
aroused opposition, and resulted in formal charges against the pro- 
fessors of Andover Seminary of disloyalty to their ancient creed. A 
trial before the "Board of Visitors" of the institution in 1886 re- 
sulted in the removal from office by the board of Professor E.C. Smyth, 
but the case was appealed to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
by which the proceedings of the board were found to have been 
imperfect, and the matter returned to the board for retrial. These 
contests had extended over a period of six years ; and in September, 
1892, the board dismissed the then aging charges "without thereby 
expressing any opinions on the merits of the case. " The accused 
professor was, of course, retained in office. It would be too much to 
affirm — in view, for example, of subsequent events in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary — that the dismissal of a Congregational 
teacher for heresy has become impossible; but the outcome of this 
trial undoubtedly much enlarged the limits of toleration in classroom 
instruction, and increased the freedom of professorial expression in 
all Congregational seats of learning. 

Parallel to, and complicated by, this Andover controversy there 
ran a yet more formidable debate in the annual sessions of the great 
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Congregational foreign missionary society, the American Board, which 
for several years turned these usually peaceful gatherings to discuss 
the advancement of the Redeemer 's kingdom into theological battles 
quite out of harmony with the purposes for which the Board was 
founded. A hypothesis that man 's moral character is so indetermined, 
till brought to the knowledge of the historic Christ, that the fate of 
those who have not had him adequately presented in this life cannot 
be regarded as finally settled on leaving this world, and therefore that 
a further probation in their case may be hoped for, had been pre- 
sented by some candidates for missionary appointment, especially 
from Andover. A corollary from a particular system of German 
theology, it was seized upon as the ground of contest between the con- 
servative and the liberal tendencies in the Congregational churches. 
From 1886 to 1893 the right of the officers of the Board to reject 
candidates holding such views, or to impose any religious test not 
warranted by the general usage of the Congregational churches, was 
acrimoniously debated. It seemed, for a time, as if a rival missionary 
society would be formed, or even that the Congregational churches 
might possibly be divided into two denominations; but by conces- 
sions, in which the conservative element certainly exhibited much 
generosity of spirit, the issue was adjusted in 1893, so that any can- 
didate, otherwise fit, might look for missionary appointment if in 
harmony with the general theological position of the churches — 
such harmony being practically that which would be sufficient to 
warrant his induction into a pastorate in the home-land. 

The result of this peaceful adjustment was most happy. The 
meetings of the Board resumed their normal functions. Conservatives 
and progressives found a new respect for each other's religious integ- 
rity, and the spirit of mutual tolerance was diffused to a remarkable 
degree. Some considerable divergence of opinion on questions in 
debate was widely recognized as consistent with Christian brother- 
hood, pursuit of common aims, and co-operation in religious activ- 
ities. To the turmoil and mistrust of the period from 1886 to 1893 
has succeded more than a decade of mutual forbearance and good- will. 
Not the least notable feature has been the kindly sympathy and co- 
operation with which conservative laymen, trained in the theological 
conceptions of a half-century ago, have received and supported the 
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ministry of those whose ideals reflect modern phases of biblical 
criticism and recent interpretations of Christian doctrine. Congrega- 
tional freedom is far from mere theological eclecticism. The Congre- 
gational churches hold fast to their heritage of belief in the righteous 
rule of God, the sinfulness of man, redemption through Christ, and 
the certainty of divine mercy and retribution; but the gospel message 
seems to them far simpler, less dogmatic, less a philosophic system, 
and more ethical than once it did. The Christian life is seen to 
have its explanation in the recognition of obedient sonship, rather 
than in the acceptance of a dogmatic interpretation of a particular 
"scheme of salvation. " 

It has been fortunate for Congregational harmony that the present 
period of mutual tolerance began so early, and that the discussions of 
the preceding epoch of debate concerned themselves so largely with 
questions now seemingly of relatively minor importance. The last 
decade has witnessed far more deep and fundamental questionings of 
doctrinal positions. Congregationalism has felt the full force of the 
great currents of biblical criticism as they have flowed from Ger- 
many; and has lent a willing ear, in the case of many of its teachers 
and pastors, to the new presentations of the gospel message, and the 
fresh interpretations of the person and work of Christ, and of the his- 
tory of the early church to which Germany, France, and England 
have so largely contributed. Its position in these matters has been 
generally that of an open-minded inquirer; but the results at which it 
has arrived have been largely in sympathy with the newer presentation 
characteristic of the prevalent Protestant schools of the lands just 
mentioned. Every one of its theological seminaries, from the At- 
lantic to Ohio, is now dominated, though indeed in varying degree, 
by a type of theology that two decades ago would have been deemed 
"new", and was then widely looked upon with grave suspicion. 
Its eastern colleges, with few exceptions, and many of its western seats 
of learning, are similarly characterized. 

It is evident from what has been said, that the main tendencies of 
theological thinking at present influential in modifying the concep- 
tions of Christian truth prevalent in the Congregational churches 
of the United States are not original or peculiar to them, but are 
those influencing American religious opinions in general. These 
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churches have produced no single leader of formative power, capable 
of striking out a path for himself, or of founding a school of thought, 
in the sense in which Jonathan Edwards did in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is impossible, therefore, to speak of a peculiarly Congrega- 
tional tendency in theology as marking the present age. They have 
been responsive in a greater degree, perhaps, than any other body in 
America, to such light as has come from the work of Harnack, Herr- 
mann, Lobstein, Schurer, or Bousset in Germany; of Wernle in 
Switzerland; of Sabatier in France; and of George Adam Smith or 
Tennant in Great Britain. But they have been far from merely 
dependent on outside influences. The general results of scholarship 
have been promptly appropriated, and to these has been given an 
interpretation which renders the work much more than that of mere 
reproduction. While the representatives of the " new theology " would 
be far from claiming an exclusive right to speak in behalf of American 
Congregationalism, and while a large portion of the Congregational 
ministry and churches are decidedly conservative in tone, it is to 
those who advocate the more recent conceptions of religious thought 
that most of the present publication of theological or biblical discus- 
sions is due. Volumes of a strongly conservative tendency are in 
the decided minority. To the work of such writers as Rev. Drs. 
Theodore T. Munger, Washington Gladden, Amory H. Bradford, 
George Harris, Lyman Abbott, or Newman Smyth, all still active in 
these churches, there has come reinforcement, as far as the general 
tendencies which they may be said broadly to represent, from scholars 
and pastors such as Presidents Hyde and King, Rev. Drs. Geo. A. 
Gordon, and William H. Ward; from Professors George F. and 
Edward C. Moore, George B. Stevens, Frank C. Porter, Benjamin W. 
Bacon, George H. Gilbert, Albert T. Swing, or from Rev. Edward M. 
Chapman — not to mention other names. The friendly reception 
accorded Professors H. P. Smith and A. C. McGiffert, when their 
position in a sister- communion proved uncomfortable, may be men- 
tioned as exemplifying the cordial attitude of Congregationalism 
toward progressive scholarship. Yet the Congregational churches 
have no intention of repudiating their historic past. It is growth, 
not revolution, that the more liberal of their leaders would see in the 
movements of the present. Nor would the advocates of theological 
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restatement hold themselves as wiser or more devoted in their attempts 
to meet the problems of the hour than those who have gone before 
them were in endeavoring to interpret and apply Christian truth in the 
light of the knowledge and needs of an older generation. Each age 
must solve its questions in its own way, and the utmost that they 
would claim is freedom to use what they believe to be the best 
established results of a scholarship that is limited by no denomina- 
tional boundaries and is international in its community of effort. 

Undoubtedly this tolerant attitude has been greatly aided by the 
growth of a spirit of fellowship which is one of the most marked 
traits of recent Congregational development. To a degree unknown 
half a century ago, these churches feel that they constitute one body. 
No fact in their life in the nearer past is more conspicuous than their 
tendency to seek organic expression for this feeling of unity. The 
formation of the Triennial National Council in 1871, and its steady 
augmentation in influence, are but the highest illustrations of a 
disposition to emphasize fellowship rather than independence, which 
is increasingly exhibited in state and local associations of churches. 
This growth of a real corporate unity, based on common traditions, 
likeness of organization, and similarity of spirit in Christian work, 
and fostered by ease of modern communication, and to some extent, 
it may be, by the free transference of pastors, has operated largely 
to counteract whatever divisive tendency theological differences 
might cause. It has neutralized the effects of divergencies which 
three-quarters of a century ago would have led to the founding of 
rival theological seminaries, and induced party struggle and embit- 
tered controversy. Nor is this craving for fellowship, so character- 
istic of present-day Congregationalism, confined to the limits of the 
group of churches which bears the Congregational name. Union 
efforts looking toward affiliation with other Protestant bodies, are in 
vigorous development; and where such official federation is not being 
sought, a wide-spread feeling of sympathy with other Protestant com- 
munions exists, as with common workers in the one great harvest- 
field. The present Congregational spirit is one of broad fellowship 
in Christian activity, and the divergence in doctrine must be very con- 
siderable that would overcome it. In this willingness to minimize 
denominational barriers Congregationalists trust that they are but 
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the more advanced in a tendency that is rapidly growing to be char- 
acteristic of all American Christianity; but its effect upon theological 
divisions is evident. 

In attempting to state present theological tendencies in the Con- 
gregational churches the observer is in danger of generalizing from 
personal preferences. The time is so largely one of transition, the 
degree in which theological modifications manifest themselves is so 
various, and in the Congregational body tests of universal applica- 
tion are so wholly wanting, that the utmost that he can presume to 
do is to note the certain broad characteristics, without affirming that 
they fully present the teachings in particular groups of churches, or 
are all illustrated in the thought of any one Congregational leader. 
With this caveat in view, the writer would endeavor to present certain 
widespread modifications of earlier theology, in the spirit of a his- 
torian rather than in that of an advocate or of a critic. 

God. — In marked contrast to the emphasis formerly laid on the 
divine transcendence is the present tendency in Congregational 
thought towards an assertion of God's immanence. God's righteous 
rule was, indeed, always looked upon as extending to all persons and 
events, and nothing was regarded as beyond his providential order- 
ing; but his relations to the world were viewed by the Congregational 
teachers of half a century ago as external and apart. Though the 
two realms constantly touched, the gulf between the natural and 
the supernatural was deep and wide. The relations of the Creator to 
his world were looked upon largely as those of a maker to a mechan- 
ism. In common with modern religious thought in general, Congre- 
gationalism now tends to conceive those relations under the likeness 
of an organism of which God is the vital force. It sees no funda- 
mental severance between the natural and the supernatural. God is 
constantly working in and through the world of which he is the ani- 
mating spirit, by processes which to our apprehension may best be 
interpreted as those of evolution. In a truer and deeper sense than 
was formerly given to the apostolic declaration, " in him we live, and 
move, and have our being. " The world in all its order, and especially 
man in his moral and intellectual nature, is a revelation of God. 
Undoubtedly the danger of pantheism attends this emphasis on the 
divine immanence, as that of deism lay close to an exaggeration of his 
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transcendence; but modern Congregationalists are no more panthe- 
ists than their ancestors were deists. Though in and of his world, of 
which he is the fundamental reality, he is for them the highest mani- 
festation of personality; and, to a degree greater than ever before, 
modern Congregationalists are disposed to interpret his connection 
with men in terms of personal relationship. 

Hence modern Congregationalism is laying ever-increasing weight 
on the thought of the divine fatherhood. The older conception of 
God's sovereignty is not abandoned, but it has sunk relatively into 
the background. The attitude of mind, reported for instance by Rev. 
Dr. Edward Dorr Griffin, writing of the feelings of converts of the 
revival of 1799, regarding their final destiny, that "many have ex- 
pressed a willingness to put their names to a blank, and leave it with 
God to fill up; and that, because his having the government would 
secure the termination of all things in his own glory, " is one that no 
longer represents to them the relations of Christian sonship. The 
Calvinistic conception of an arbitrary selection for salvation of a 
portion of an equally guilty race is one from which they increasingly 
recoil. They cannot view God as angry with any class of his creatures, 
however truly he may show displeasure at their sins. All that he has 
made must be alike dear to his fatherly heart, and paternal affection 
must go out to all his sons. Not in God, but in man, must be, in the 
last analysis, the barrier that keeps men from recognizing their son- 
ship and returning to the Father's house. If the divine immanence 
interprets his relation to the world, the divine fatherhood no less illu- 
minates his attitude toward men. 

Christology. — While modern Congregationalists hold as firmly as 
did their fathers to the divinity of our Lord, they are far less confi- 
dent that that oneness with the Father is philosophically explainable 
by the historic definitions. For most of them the apostolic declaration 
is sufficient that " God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self. " They see in him the complete and unique revelation of the 
moral character of God, and of so much of the divine nature as can be 
exhibited subject to the limitations of a life lived under human con- 
ditions. They hold firmly that in knowing him and him only is God 
adequately known. He is to them the revelation of the Father, 
equally with the Father an object of worship, and the founder of the 
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kingdom of God on earth. But they feel that the attempts of the 
early church to explain the nature of the great fact of his unity with 
the Father, of which the first disciples were so conscious, were, 
however valuable as interpretations of that mystery, after all 
but interpretations. Whether by the virgin-birth, by pre-existence 
as the eternal Logos, by enduement at baptism, by Davidic descent, 
by all these lines of argument combined, or by others like his 
sinlessness and moral oneness with the Father, that unity is to 
be explained or no, the great truth to which these interpreta- 
tions bear witness is the fundamental fact of Christianity — 
that of the incarnation. Its explication is relatively a matter of 
speculation; its reality is of prime importance. Undoubtedly 
many Congregationalists would see the true philosophic interpreta- 
tion of this mystery in the historic Athanasian and Augustinian 
conceptions; others, not a few, would hold with Bushnell that the 
distinctions in the divine existence are affirmable of our finite 
apprehension only, and hence prefer a position that may be desig- 
nated as immanent modalism rather than that known historically 
as Sabellian; while some would seek its explication in the presence 
in Christ in fullest measure of that divine indwelling which en- 
lightens in some vastly less degree every man, and that rose in him to 
unique sinlessness and perfect moral unity with the will of God. 

While they are thus convinced that in Christ man possesses the 
revelation of God, they see in him no less the realization of perfected 
and glorified humanity. The reality of Christ's humanity modern 
Congregationalism would emphasize as a practical truth more than 
did its spiritual ancestors. As a life among men, his life is imitable 
in its manifestations of character and aim ; and they would lay a new 
stress on its imitableness. They would bring Christ near to men, 
while reverencing no less those manifestations in which he tran- 
scends all merely human classification. 

They look upon his work increasingly, not as a penal satisfaction 
for sin paid to offended justice, or as an exhibition of reverence for 
offended law, but as the crowning revelation of the sacrificing love of 
God for his children — the convincing manifestation of the divine 
fatherhood, ready to give unto the uttermost to bring men back to 
him. From the standpoint of this sacrifice alone can men learn to 
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look upon sin as God views it, to appreciate the divine character, 
or to feel the deepest drawing of the heart to the life of obedient 
sonship. 

The Bible. — Modern Congregationalists believe that God has been 
and is constantly revealing himself to men. He has never left them 
without some witness of himself; but that witness has not always been 
equally clear and manifest. The religions of the world, apart from 
Christianity, are not creations of man's folly or inspirations of evil. 
They are, at bottom, attempts, though often frightfully intermixed 
with human superstition and error, to " seek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him and find him. " As such they have each their 
value, and command sympathy and respect. But to none has he 
made such an adequate revelation of himself as to the religious lead- 
ers of Israel, and to those who were the companions and disciples of 
Christ. The record of that revelation, as men apprehended it, is in 
the Bible. Its inspiration is in the writers rather than in the 
pages of the book. Its authors wrote removed from one another by 
centuries, and they varied greatly in apprehension of spiritual realities. 
They were not exempt from errors in interpretations or emphasis. 
They saw truth in the light of their own ages and religious train- 
ing. They were not always in agreement in the presentation of doctrine, 
nor were they miraculously preserved from the inaccuracies to which 
all historical writers are liable. Hence the Bible is a religious literature 
rather than a book of unvarying uniformity of teaching. But in its 
grand fundamental apprehensions of the character of God, the nature 
of man, and the way of salvation, it stands unique and authoritative. 
In that sense it is "the perfect rule of faith and conduct. " It is the 
classic record of the highest religious experience of the race. It 
becomes the means by which our minds are enlightened by the historic 
facts of Christianity, and through its revelation alike of the nature of 
God and of the possibilities of a redeemed humanity. By it our 
consciences are quickened to the service of sonship. 

Congregationalists holding this view of the Bible realize that 
the basis of its authority has been variously described in different 
ages of the church. Some Christian generations have seen the chief 
witness to it in fulfilment of prophecy, in the miracles by which the 
declaration of the message is recorded to have been accompanied, 
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in the history of what the Bible has done in the world, or in the 
inward witness of the Holy Spirit. These considerations have value ; 
but they prefer to rest its claims on the response of man's spiritual 
nature. Made in the image of God, however that image may have 
been distorted, man recognizes and answers to the truth of the 
divine revelation, because the witness to it is within himself. Its 
highest authority is the response to it of what is best in him. 

The church.— Early Congregationalism believed that its system 
of organization and government was of exclusive divine warrant. 
Its founders taught that the New Testament revealed a complete and 
unalterable pattern of the church. It was this confidence that sent 
the Pilgrim Fathers across the Atlantic. Though some leaders of 
eminence have held this conviction in recent years, and it probably 
still persists, its supporters are now very few. The utmost that 
most modern Congregationalists would claim for their polity is that, 
when adequately exemplified, it illustrates, they believe, better than 
any other, certain broad characteristics of the gospel — intelligent 
discipleship, mutual responsibility, direct loyalty to Christ alone, 
full-rounded Christian manhood. To most present-day Congre- 
gationalists the prime characteristic of Christian history is the mani- 
festation of the divine life in humanity — the revelation of the kingdom 
of God. That kingdom is inward and invisible; but, like other 
invisible and potent realities, such as patriotism or philanthropy, it 
must take on visible and organized forms to become effective. Such 
forms will vary with the needs, the intelligence, and the difficulties 
of different ages and places. None is equally efficient under all con- 
ditions. Hence Congregationalists, while loyally devoted to their own 
type of Christian organization, feel impelled to co-operate in the 
spirit of friendliness with all forms of Christian life, however consti- 
tuted; and this breadth of sympathy is one of the characteristics of 
modern Congregationalism. 

In the life of the church modern Congregationalism emphasizes 
the social aspects of Christianity. It believes that the gospel mes- 
sage is not only for the individual, but for society. This world is the 
object of redemption; and, to a degree not felt by the earlier genera- 
tion of its membership, it sees the work of the gospel in the subjec- 
tion of the present social order to Christ, as well as in the salvation 
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of the individual after death. It can conceive of no real Christian life 
without the redeeming, transforming, and upholding grace of God. 
Salvation, whether here or hereafter, is a divine work; but its highest 
manifestation is character — and a Christianity that is chiefly emotion, 
or dogmatic conviction, has missed its most distinctive fruitage. 
Modern Congregationalism has no hostility to revivalism, or to con- 
scious conversion, as appropriate methods and avenues into the 
kingdom of God; but it is deeply permeated with the belief that 
Bushnell, in presenting his conception of Christian nurture, set forth 
the normal method by which those at least of Christian parentage and 
training should be expected to grow up into Christian life. 

Eschatology. — The thought of non-conservative Congregationalism 
is not so centered on questions of the future as on the problems of 
present life, character, and Christian activity. Yet here, too, a modi- 
fication is in progress. Till within a generation American Congre- 
gationalists, unlike their brethren across the Atlantic, stood in practi- 
cally unanimous acceptance of the eternity of future punishments as 
well as rewards, and in the limitation of all probation to the present 
life. The alteration of this belief, apparent in the controversies 
which distressed the American Board from 1886 to 1893, has already 
been mentioned. The tendency then apparent has gone farther. Not 
a few Congregationalists are disposed to hold that biblical teaching 
on this theme is far from absolutely clear, and that a reasonable hope 
may be entertained that in some way God will bring all his erring 
children ultimately to the Father's home. They recognize the fearful 
tendency of character to become fixed in ways of evil, and the exceed- 
ing depths of sin; but they trust in the final triumph of righteousness 
as at least a not unwarranted hope. They are not Universalists in the 
sense of making the restoration of all men a cardinal tenet of their 
faith; but no modern aspirant for a Congregational pastorate, other- 
wise of promise, is in very great danger of rejection, at least in the 
East, because his confidence in the divine willingness to "have all 
men to be saved " leads him to trust that somehow the divine mercy 
may yet triumph in universal redemption. At the same time, modern 
Congregationalism holds fast to the certainty of retribution, and to the 
truth that "whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap," with 
an intensity of conviction never surpassed in the past. 
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Any attempt to set forth less conservative traits illustrative of a 
large and increasing section of modern Congregationalism would be 
inadequate which did not recognize that these modifications have 
been accompanied by no diminution of spiritual earnestness, and no 
abatement of the sense of the greatness of salvation needed by sinful 
men. The demands of the lif e of the spirit were never more seriously 
pondered or more faithfully preached than at present. If Congre- 
gationalism is in an epoch of doctrinal transition, in common with 
American Christianity in general, and has responded, perhaps more 
than any other considerable denomination, to influences affecting all 
in some degree, it is a matter for grateful recognition that it has never 
felt the claims of loyalty to Christ or the needs of men more than in 
these days of debate and restatement. 



